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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT 


- AAA 

An  American  Income 


Adapted  from  an  address  by  Henry  A.  Wallace ,  Secretary  of 

a  meeting  of  farmers,  A.  A.  A.  committeemen ,  and  others,  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  September  30,  193S 


Highlights. — The  excess  of  6  million  bales  produced  in  the  1937  season  alone 
was  enough  to  supply  the  usual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for 
all  purposes  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  only  this  year  that  the  pinch  resulting  from 
this  record  crop  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  earnest. 

I  would  like  to  ask  those  favoring  a  type  of  plan  that  would  subsidize 
increased  production  to  consider  carefully  several  questions: 

What  if  the  low  price  at  which  we  offered  cotton  merely  gave  foreigners 
a  chance  to  stock  up  at  a  bargain?  If  the  price  of  your  export  cotton  were 
very  low,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  your  soil  fertility  for  the  sake 
of  maintaining  big  volume  of  exports?  Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  farm  women 
spent  more  time  making  a  real  home,  and  farm  children  spent  more  time 
going  to  school,  and  they  all  spent  less  time  drudging  to  help  produce  cheap 
cotton?  Why  should  you  want  to  step  up  your  production  of  cotton  in 
the  face  of  the  biggest  accumulated  surplus  of  American  cotton  the  world 
has  ever  had?  Would  the  increased  exports,  assuming  they  could  be 
brought  about  under  such  a  plan,  actually  bring  back  more  dollars  to  the 
United  States  than  the  present  volume  of  exports? 

To  those  who  would  have  the  Government  make  loans  at  levels  having  no 
relation  to  the  facts  of  supply  and  demand,  I  would  like  to  suggest  several 
questions : 

What  if  the  loan  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  keep  the  export  markets 
you  now  have?  Are  you  not  simply  piling  up  future  agony  for  yourselves 
if  the  Government  takes  your  cotton  at  the  loan  value  and  accumulates  a 
big  supply  which  must  be  got  rid  of  some  time?  Have  you  fully  consid¬ 
ered  what  will  be  the  inevitable  effect  on  the  cotton  marketing  system  of 
the  country  if  the  Government  makes  loans  so  out  of  line  with  supply  and 
demand  that  it  gradually  takes  possession  of  the  whole  cotton  supply? 

Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  people  having  these  two  contradictory 
points  of  view  could  argue  it  out  with  each  other.  Both  groups  then  might 
be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  us  down  the  middle  of  the  road. 

If  consumption  of  American  cotton  is  to  be  subsidized,  the  subsidies  ought  to 
be  applied  to  domestic  consumption  rather  than  exports.  Why  not,  for  once, 
give  our  own  consumers  and  our  own  workers  a  break?  The  problem  deserves 
the  earnest  attention  of  all  elements  of  the  cotton  and  textile  industry. 

The  desirable  acreage  for  cotton  will  continue  to  depend,  of  course,  on  the 
needs  for  soil  improvement,  the  size  of  the  carry-over,  and  the  possible  outlets. 
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But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that,  with  conditions  as  they  exist,  cotton 
acreage  adjustment  is  absolutely  essential. 

Through  the  parity  payments  provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  193S,  cotton  farmers  have  a  way  of  increasing  their  income  up  toward  i 
parity  on  their  normal  production.  Such  parity  of  income  really  would  amount 
to  more  than  cotton  producers  can  even  hope  to  get  out  of  any  plan  which  j 
gives  them  parity  only  on  that  portion  of  the  crop  consumed  in  this  country. 
By  means  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  we  can  hold  cotton  income  , 
closer  to  parity  than  in  any  other  way. 

Farmers  cannot  yet  be  certain  that  the  parity  principle  established  by  Congress 
will  be  maintained.  They  will  not  be  certain  until  some  arrangement  is  made 
whereby  the  commodity  bears  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  financing  its 
own  program.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  a  continuing  source  of  revenue  be 
assured.  For  this  purpose,  a  processing  tax  on  cotton  was  in  effect  for  21/2  years. 
To  go  back  to  that  system  would  be  a  common-sense  thing  to  do. 

Today,  as  in  1935,  the  farm  program  is  under  fire.  To  guard  it  and  make  it 
work,  we  need  to  keep  the  never-say-die  cooperative  spirit  of  the  South. 


What  Is  the  Best  Policy  for  Cotton? 

At  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  speaking  before  a  representative  group  of 
wheat  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  West,  I  discussed  the  national 
A.  A.  A.  farm  program  as  it  applies  to  wheat.  In  that  talk  I  stressed 
the  need  of  an  American  income  for  wheat,  and  urged  that  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  use  their  program  in  such  a  way  as  to  get  the  equivalent  of  an 
American  price  for  their  product. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  discuss  the  A.  A.  A.  farm  program  as  it  applies 
to  cotton.  And  just  as  in  Kansas  I  stressed  the  importance  of  an 
American  income  for  wheat,  I  want  to  emphasize  here  the  need  for 
American  income  for  cotton.  The  problems  of  these  two  great  export 
commodities  are  in  many  ways  parallel,  and  therefore  you  as  cotton 
producers  have  a  common  interest  with  the  wheat  producers  in  a 
program  that  will  effectively  serve  the  welfare  of  both  your  groups. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  the  talk  I  gave  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
exactly  1  year  ago  tomorrow.  On  that  occasion  I  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  were  two  main  schools  of  thought  in  the  South  con¬ 
cerning  the  best  national  policy  for  cotton.  One,  I  said,  stood  for  high 
cotton  prices  as  the  way  to  cotton  prosperity.  To  get  high  prices,  men 
holding  this  view  favored  rigid  production  adjustment  backed  up  by 
marketing  controls  to  hold  production  down  to  bottom  figures  even 
though  it  costs  us  our  world  markets.  Opposed  to  this  liigh-price, 
low-production  policy,  I  pointed  out  at  Memphis,  were  those  who 
placed  their  emphasis  entirely  on  volume  regardless  of  price.  These 
men  said  the  export  market  was  all-important  to  cotton  and  that  the 
only  real  solution  of  the  cotton  farmers’  problem  was  a  general  drastic 
reduction  of  the  tariff,  so  that  other  nations  could  sell  their  goods  in 
this  country  and  get  dollars  with  which  to  buy  our  cotton.  These  men 
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were  willing  to  give  up  the  cotton  program  on  the  strength  of  a  faint 
hope  that  badly  needed  tariff  reforms  would  quickly  come  to  pass. 

I  tried  to  show  that  either  the  high-price  or  unlimited-volume 
course,  if  pushed  to  an  extreme,  could  lead  to  disaster.  The  cot¬ 
ton  farmers’  income  depends  both  on  the  price  received  and  the 
volume  sold.  A  good  price  doesn’t  help  the  cotton  farmer  if  he  can 
sell  only  a  small  amount  of  cotton  at  that  price.  Big  volume  doesn’t 
help  him  either  if  the  price  is  so  low  that  he  can’t  make  both  ends 
meet.  All  of  you  at  some  time  in  the  past  have  been  bounced  up  and 
down  on  that  price-and-volume  seesaw  and  plenty  of  people  are 
coaxing  you  to  take  another  ride. 

What  the  South  needed,  I  suggested,  was  a  sensible  middle  course 
which  would  avoid  the  disastrous  results  of  either  of  these  extremes 
and  would  seek  to  give  the  farmer  the  greatest  possible  income  from 
cotton.  To  that  end  I  outlined  a  six-point,  middle-of-the-road  pro¬ 
gram  which  I  thought  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  South. 
These  six  points  are  as  good  today  as  they  were  then. 

“First,”  I  said,  “this  course  would  continue  such  moderate  adjust¬ 
ment  of  production  as  would  preserve  and  build  up  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  and  still  allow  production  of  at  least  as  much  cotton  as  the 
markets  of  this  and  other  countries  have  been  accustomed  to  take. 

“Second,  it  would  encourage  greater  consumption  of  cotton  in  ways 
that  would  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all  our  people. 

“Third,  it  would  provide  for  an  increased  production  of  home  food 
and  feed  crops. 

“Fourth,  it  would  serve  notice  to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  keep  its  place  in  the  world  cotton  market,  and  it  would 
supplement  the  market  price  with  payments  to  cooperating  farms  on 
an  allotted  cotton  production  goal. 

“Fifth,  it  would  provide  authority  for  loans  to  prevent  price 
collapse. 

“Sixth,  it  would  provide  authority  for  marketing  quotas  on  the 
entire  crop,  to  be  used  after  a  referendum  of  producers  in  time  of 
emergency  as  a  further  protection  against  disaster  from  crushing 
surpluses.” 

When  I  spoke  at  Memphis  a  year  ago,  the  cotton  crop  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  a  little  over  16  million  bales.  This  was  3  million  bales  above 
ordinary  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  Under  the  weight  of 
this  big  crop,  the  price  of  cotton  had  already  fallen  from  the  level  of 
14  cents  which  it  had  reached  early  in  that  year,  down  to  less  than  9 
cents  a  pound. 

This  fall  in  the  price  of  cotton  had  already  brought  distress  to  the 
South.  But  the  full  extent  of  the  emergency  caused  by  that  year’s 
crop  was  yet  to  come.  With  each  succeeding  month  the  crop  report 
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showed  that  the  crop  was  becoming  bigger  and  bigger.  Finally  it 
turned  out  to  be  19  million  bales. 

Think  of  it!  The  excess  produced  in  one  season  alone  was 
enough  to  supply  the  usual  consumption  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  for  all  purposes  for  a  whole  year!  In  the  face  of  super¬ 
abundance  like  that,  those  who  have  been  accusing  you  of  practicing 
“scarcity’’  ought  to  hang  their  heads  in  shame. 

This  big  crop  Avas  partly  due  to  exceptional  growing  weather.  But 
it  was  due  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1936 
had  destroyed  the  cotton  production  control  program,  and  farmers 
had  planted  7  million  acres  more  than  they  had  been  planting  under 
the  old  A.  A.  A. 

In  that  emergency  the  9-cent  cotton  loan  Avas  of  real  importance.  It 
sustained  the  price  of  cotton  and  supported  other  prices  with  it. 

Cotton  loans  at  too  high  a  level  could  be  very  harmful  indeed,  but 
in  that  emergency  a  moderate  cotton  loan  benefited  the  Cotton  Belt 
and  the  entire  country. 

The  cotton  loan  by  itself  was  not  enough.  Farmers  demanded  fur¬ 
ther  action  by  Congress,  and  the  result  was  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938.  As  you  all  know  ,  the  1938  cotton  program  includes 
not  only  acreage  adjustment  but  also  marketing  quotas  approved  by 
growers  under  authority  of  the  newT  act. 

The  income  situation  for  cotton  growlers  in  the  1937  marketing  year 
w  as  not  as  serious  as  the  fall  in  the  price  might  have  indicated.  With 
19  million  bales  to  sell  or  place  under  the  Government  loan,  the  total 
cash  income  to  farmers  from  lint,  seed,  and  Government  payments 
was  982  million  dollars — only  6  million  less  than  the  total  for  the 
previous  year,  which  itself  had  been  the  highest  since  1929. 

It  is  only  this  year  that  the  pinch  resulting  from  the  record  crop  of 
1937  has  begun  to  be  felt  in  earnest.  To  offset  the  huge  production  of 
a  year  ago,  farmers  found  it  necessary  to  plant  only  about  27  million 
acres.  On  this  acreage,  it  is  estimated  that  a  crop  slightly  under  12 
million  bales  w  ill  be  harvested.  The  present  carry-over  of  more  than 
13  million  bales  is  even  a  little  larger  than  the  carry-over  of  1932. 
Doubtless,  without  the  cotton  loan  and  the  cotton  acreage  program, 
the  price  of  cotton  Avould  be  dow  n  to  4  or  5  cents  a  pound.  As  it  is,  the 
price  is  around  8  cents,  slightly  belowT  the  present  loan  level  of  8.3 
cents. 

What  about  the  export  picture  ?  Despite  the  sharp  decrease  in  price 
in  1937  as  compared  to  1936  Ave  exported  only  158  thousand  bales  more 
than  Ave  did  in  1936.  And  with  a  still  loAver  price  this  year  our  ex¬ 
ports  instead  of  being  higher  are  lower  than  they  Avere  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  Some  people  say  that  the  Avay  to  get 
foreign  markets  back  is  to  let  cotton  prices  fall.  Our  experience  in 
1937  and  thus  far  this  year  clashes  Avith  that  theory. 
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Another  myth  that  has  been  exploded  this  past  year  is  that 
bigger  production  and  lower  prices  of  cotton  bring  increased 
domestic  consumption.  Here  is  what  really  happened :  At  from  12 
to  14  cents  a  pound  cotton  was  being  consumed  in  1936-37  at  the  rate 
of  8  million  bales  a  year.  But  with  the  biggest  cotton  production  in 
history  and  the  price  fallen  to  8  cents  a  pound,  consumption  this  last 
year  went  down  by  over  2  million  bales.  The  real  reason  for  the 
decline,  of  course,  was  the  business  recession.  Now  that  business  is 
improving  again,  cotton  consumption  is  rising,  too. 

Cotton  growers’  income  for  the  present  crop  year,  it  is  estimated, 
will  be  around  865  million  dollars.  That  is  117  million  dollars  less 
than  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  still  twice  as  much  as  their  income  in  1932, 
when  the  farm  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  only  425  million  dollars 
and  the  average  income  from  cotton  for  each  farm  family  was  only 
216  dollars. 

The  present  year’s  income  consists  of  about  500  million  dollars 
from  lint,  about  100  million  from  seed,  and  about  265  million  from 
Government  payments.  Price  adjustment  payments  of  130  million 
dollars,  for  which  funds  were  appropriated  by  Congress  a  year  ago, 
were  intended  to  be  compensation  for  the  1937  crop.  But  these  pay¬ 
ments  were  contingent  on  participation  in  the  1938  A.  A.  A.  program 
and  are  being  made  this  year.  Therefore  they  are  included,  along 
with  conservation  payments  of  136  million  dollars,  in  the  1938 
income. 

For  4  years,  beginning  with  1933,  the  South  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  from  cotton  ranging  from  820  million  to  990  million  dollars. 
For  4  years,  the  South  was  gradually  working  its  way  out  of  the 
morass  of  1932.  The  improvement  has  meant  a  great  deal,  but  with 
a  big  population  trying  to  make  an  income  from  the  land,  living 
standards  have  still  been  far  from  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Coming  after  those  years  of  optimism  and  progress,  the  recent 
setback,  even  though  moderate,  seems  discouraging  to  many. 

And  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  be  asking,  Where 
do  we  go  from  here?  How  can  we  get  the  income  from  our  cotton 
that  we  need  ? 

I  can  understand  the  deep  feeling  that  moves  you  to  ask  these 
questions.  The  Cotton  Belt  does  need  more  income.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  that.  For  a  long  time  the  South  has  suffered 
from  serious  handicaps. 

Many  in  the  South  have  long  felt  that  freight  rates  on  farm 
products  have  been  discriminatory,  and  have  hoped  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  might  do  something  about  that  situation.  Con¬ 
gress  responded  to  that  hope  recently  by  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  interest  himself  in  freight  rates  and  to  appear,  when 
advisable,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These 
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freight  rate  questions  are  unbelievably  complex  and  difficult  to  solve,  11 
but  we’ll  never  solve  them  unless  we  begin. 

For  a  long  time  the  South  has  felt  the  pinch  of  an  unfair  tariff 
system.  For  a  long  time  much  of  the  wealth  of  Texas  and  other  I 
States  of  the  South,  like  that  of  the  Western  States,  has  been 
drained  off  to  enrich  the  great  financial  centers  of  the  North  and 
East.  For  a  long  time  the  problem  of  the  South  has  been,  as  Presi-  I 
dent  Roosevelt  has  so  aptly  termed  it,  the  Nation’s  Economic  Prob- 
lem  No.  1.  In  acknowledging  the  importance  of  the  problem,  the  i| 
President  was  thinking  of  the  enormous  benefit  to  the  whole  Nation  || 
that  a  lift  in  the  income  of  the  South  would  give.  To  solve  that  || 
problem,  there  must  be  action  and  I  know  there  will  be  action. 

Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  very  important  for  those  of  us  who  are  || 
directly  concerned  with  the  farm  programs  to  consider  carefully  what  i 
measures  we  adopt  to  reach  the  goal  we  seek. 

Some  of  those  who  believe  in  unlimited  production  regardless  of 
price  are  urging  their  point  of  view  with  fresh  vigor.  They  say, 
Why  not  produce  all  we  want,  and  use  a  two-price  system  or  domestic 
allotment  plan  to  assure  our  domestic  price  and  let  exports  bring 
what  they  will  ? 

Farmers  who  are  asking  this  question  point  to  their  restricted 
acreage  of  this  past  season  as  responsible  for  their  unsatisfactory  in¬ 
come.  To  the  individual  who  does  not  see  the  cotton  situation  in  its 
wider  aspects,  this  is  a  natural  conclusion.  He  thinks,  “If  I  could 
only  grow  cotton  on  more  acres,  I  would  have  the  money  I  need.” 
Farmers  of  the  Southwest  especially  are  apt  to  feel  like  that,  because 
it  is  on  the  newly  cultivated  lands  of  this  region  that  large-scale, 
mechanized  production  has  made  the  greatest  headway. 

I  have  a  lot  of  affection  for  the  phrase,  “domestic  allotment.” 

It  was  the  phrase  used  by  M.  L.  Wilson  and  myself  to  describe  the 
plan  that  led  up  to  the  A.  A.  A.  At  my  suggestion,  the  phrase  was 
included  in  the  title  of  one  of  the  great  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
we  are  now  administering.  To  my  mind,  the  best  features  of  the 
domestic  allotment  plan,  as  that  significant  idea  was  developed  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  are  already  incorporated  in  the  present  program  of 
the  A.  A.  A. 

One  variation  of  the  plan  which  has  lately  been  discussed  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  however,  would  discard  all  controls  of  cotton 
supply,  would  take  off  all  restraints  on  surpluses,  and  would  in  effect 
be  a  direct  subsidy  of  increased  production. 

And  so  it  is  with  genuine  friendliness  for  both  the  name  “do¬ 
mestic  allotment”  and  the  essence  of  the  plan  as  incorporated  in 
the  A.  A.  A.,  that  I  would  like  to  ask  those  favoring  a  type  of 
plan  that  would  subsidize  increased  production  to  consider  care¬ 
fully  several  questions  in  regard  to  it. 
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Here  is  one  question:  Supposing  that  under  such  a  plan  exports 
for  a  year  or  two  could  be  increased  from  the  present  level  of  6  mil¬ 
lion  bales  to  8  or  9  million  bales  or  more,  what  assurance  do  you  have 
that  the  increased  exports  would  actually  bring  increased  foreign 
consumption  of  American  cotton? 

I  have  good  reason  to  bring  this  up.  I  recall  that  in  the  depression 
years  foreigners  took  advantage  of  our  extremely  low  prices  to  buy 
cotton  which  stayed  in  their  warehouses  to  compete  with  our  own 
cotton  produced  in  the  years  that  followed. 

In  other  words,  what  if  the  low  price  at  which  we  offered  cotton 
merely  gave  foreigners  a  chance  to  stock  up  at  a  bargain?  Would 
we  be  actually  any  better  off  ? 

•Here  is  another  question:  Would  the  increased  exports,  assuming 
they  could  be  brought  about  under  such  a  plan,  actually  bring  back 
more  dollars  to  the  United  States  than  the  present  volume  of  exports  ? 

At  the  present  price  of  8  cents  a  pound,  exports  of  6  million  bales 
mean  an  income  to  cotton  producers  of  240  million  dollars.  Suppose 
that  all  adjustment  of  acreage  through  Government  programs  were 
abandoned.  Suppose  that  cotton  acreage  jumped  back  up  to  40  mil¬ 
lion  acres,  which  it  might  actually  reach.  On  this  acreage,  with 
ordinary  weather,  we  might  expect  crops  of  around  17  million  bales 
a  year.  This  would  mean  a  margin  above  domestic  consumption  of 
10  or  11  million  bales  for  export.  Assuming  that  there  were  no 
cotton  loans  to  keep  the  price  of  cotton  from  seeking  its  natural  level, 
the  price  of  cotton  under  the  weight  of  a  series  of  big  crops  like 
these  could  conceivably  fall  as  low  as  3  cents  a  pound.  At  this  price, 
even  11  million  bales  would  bring  only  165  million  dollars — or  75 
million  dollars  less  than  the  present  volume  of  6  million  bales  brings 
at  8  cents  a  pound.  Would  that  be  good  business? 

Under  such  a  plan,  even  though  the  price  on  the  domestically  con¬ 
sumed  portion  of  the  crop  were  maintained  by  some  means  at  the 
16-cent  parity,  the  total  income  from  cotton  would  be  substantially 
less  than  cotton  farmers  are  getting  now. 

A  third  question  is  this:  If  the  price  of  your  export  cotton  were 
very  low,  would  it  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  your  soil  fertility  for 
the  sake  of  maintaining  big  volume  of  exports  ? 

When  you  export  your  soil  fertility  you  are  exporting  part  of  your 
farm’s  capital.  If  you  get  a  high  enough  price  for  your  cotton,  you 
can  afford  to  replace  that  capital  by  rebuilding  the  soil.  But  can 
you  afford  to  send  your  soil  and  labor  abroad  for  practically  nothing  ? 
Can  you  afford  to  plow  up  your  hillsides  and  sell  your  labor  for 
5  cents  an  hour  when  the  ultimate  end  is  destruction  ? 

Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  farm  women  spent  more  time  making  a 
real  home,  and  farm  children  spent  more  time  going  to  school,  and 
they  all  spent  less  time  drudging  to  help  produce  cheap  cotton? 
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Everybody  would  have  a  better  living  and  more  money  in  the  bank.,' 
and  you  know  it. 

And  here  is  one  further  question:  Why  should  you  want  to  step 
up  your  production  of  cotton  in  the  face  of  the  biggest  accumulated1 
surplus  of  American  cotton  the  world  has  ever  had?  If  the  present! 
unsatisfactory  price  resulted  from  the  misfortune  of  a  1937  crop  1 
that  was  6  million  bales  too  big,  why  try  to  cure  the  trouble  by 
inviting  a  series  of  crops  that  are  just  as  big  as  that  one?  Would  1 
it  not  be  better  to  get  rid  of  the  cotton  surplus  we  already  have,  be- 1 
fore  rushing  into  a  scheme  that  would  pile  new  surpluses  on  top  of 
it  ?  Do  you  know  any  sensible  business  man  in  the  South  or  any- 
where  else  who  would  proceed  with  such  a  suicidal  policy  with  an 
industrial  product  ? 

Those  cotton  exporters,  spinners,  and  handlers  who  are  always  » 
putting  more  and  more  pressure  on  the  farmer  to  produce  vast  new  » 
surpluses  ought  to  consider  these  things.  It  is  high  time  that  they 
begin  doing  some  real  thinking  about  the  effects  of  terribly  low  cot- 
ton  prices  on  the  prosperity  of  agriculture,  business,  and  industry. 

If  we  can’t  get  rid  of  our  cotton  at  present  prices,  how  low  do  they 
want  the  price  to  go? 

The  real  issue  is  whether  farmers  are  going  to  give  up  their 
present  program  for  one  which  would  mean  bigger  and  bigger 
cotton  crops  and  cheaper  and  cheaper  cotton.  The  real  issue  is 
whether  farmers  are  going  to  scrap  the  present  program  for  one 
which  for  a  time  might  give  more  business  and  profits  to  the  interests  j 
that  buy  and  handle  cotton,  but  which  would  certainly  reduce  the 
income  of  farmers  themselves.  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  man  i 
who  produces  the  crop  with  the  labor  cf  his  own  hands  is  going  to 
become  a  forgotten  man  once  more. 

In  some  other  parts  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  farmers  who  believe  that 
exceedingly  high  prices  are  all-important  propose  a  totally  different 
plan.  They  say,  Give  us  higher  loans,  or  price  fixing  at  high  figures.  J 

I  stated  emphatically  a  few  minutes  ago  that  there  are  situations 
in  which  a  cotton  loan  is  of  vital  importance.  But  to  those  who 
would  have  the  Government  make  loans  at  levels  having  no  relation 
to  the  facts  of  supply  and  demand,  I  would  like  to  suggest  several 
questions. 

For  one  thing,  what  if  the  loan  makes  it  impossible  for  you  to  keep 
the  export  markets  you  now  have? 

As  we  found  in  1934,  at  the  time  of  the  12-cent  loan,  our  foreign 
competitors  may  undersell  us  if  we  do  not  let  our  cotton  flow  freely 
into  export  trade.  And  a  foreign  market  once  lost  is  difficult  to  win 
back. 
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{  For  another  thing,  are  you  not  simply  piling  up  future  agony  for 
yourselves  if  the  Government  takes  your  cotton  at  the  loan  value  and 
p  accumulates  a  big  supply  which  must  bet  got  rid  of  sometime? 
j  If  the  scheme  of  making  loans  at  high  rates  should  be  combined 
t  with  the  encouragement  of  unlimited  production,  cotton  growers 
would  find  themselves  in  no  time  in  a  fix  that  by  comparison 
would  make  the  Farm  Board  mess  seem  like  a  picnic. 

Finally,  have  you  fully  considered  what  will  be  the  inevitable  effect 
on  the  cotton  marketing  system  of  the  country  if  the  Government 
makes  loans  so  out  of  line  with  supply  and  demand  that  it  gradually 
takes  possesion  of  the  whole  cotton  supply  ? 

This  probably  would  mean  that  the  Government  would  take  over 
the  cotton-marketing  machinery,  and  this  development  would  make  a 
drastic  change  in  our  business  system.  I  am  in  favor  of  following 
policies  which  avoid  this  kind  of  development  as  long  as  possible. 
But  I  want  to  tell  you  frankly  that  any  plan  for  Government  loans 
on  cotton  at  rates  far  out  of  line  with  supply  and  demand  will  take 
this  country  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  complete  Government  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  cotton  marketing,  processing,  and  exporting 
industry. 

To  farmers  and  others  belonging  to  the  school  of  thought  that 
would  raise  prices  and  forget  entirely  about  volume,  I  will  say  the 
same  as  to  those  who  want  more  exports  regardless  of  price,  that  I 
am  not  here  to  tell  you  what  to  think,  but  I  do  urge  that  you  face  all 
these  questions  as  squarely  as  you  can. 

Maybe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  people  having  these  two 
contradictory  points  of  view  could  argue  it  out  with  each  other. 
Both  groups  then  might  be  willing  to  go  along  with  the  rest  of  us 
down  the  middle  road  that  I  described  to  you  a  year  ago. 

Now  what  about  that  middle  road?  Where  does  it  take  us,  in  the 
light  of  the  cotton  situation  that  confronts  us  at  the  end  of  September 
1938? 

First,  as  to  exports.  I  believe  that,  as  I  have  urged  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  we  should  make  sure  that  we  have  our  fair  share  of  the 
world’s  cotton  trade.  Just  how  much  that  fair  share  ought  to  be, 
is  a  matter  for  all  of  us  to  study.  Should  it  be  6  million  bales? 
Should  it  be  9  million  bales  ?  I  don’t  think  Ave  haA7e  the  final  answer, 
but  I  believe  most  of  us  could  agree  that  our  fair  share  is  at  least  6 
million  bales,  or  somewhat  more  than  our  exports  wTere  last  year. 
Perhaps,  if  world  cotton  consumption  increases,  our  fair  share  ought 
to  increase  in  proportion.  But  I  believe,  while  we  are  insisting  on 
our  fair  share  of  export  trade,  we  should  also  keep  in  mind  the  long¬ 
time  needs  of  our  soil. 
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As  with  wheat,  I  believe  that  once  we  have  determined  what  our 
share  of  the  world  market  ought  to  be,  we  should  be  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  amount  of  cotton  year  after  year.  With  13  million  bales  in 
the  cotton  carry-over,  that  is  no  problem  now. 

Unlike  wheat,  however,  an  outright  export  subsidy  does  not  appear 
to  be  called  for  in  the  case  of  cotton.  The  reason  is  that  none  of  the 
cotton-exporting  countries  competing  with  us  is  using  this  method, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  wheat  the  use  of  this  method  by  other  countries 
has  forced  us  to  do  likewise.  If  used  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a 
period  of  time,  export  subsidies  employed  by  competing  countries  are 
mutually  self-defeating.  They  amount  to  an  international  price  war 
that  is  bound  to  be  destructive  in  the  end.  I  believe  it  is  far  better  for 
the  competing  countries  to  get  together  and  work  out  trade  arrange¬ 
ments  on  a  sensible  and  equitable  basis.  This  old  world  has  got  to 
give  up  its  policies  of  dog  eat  dog  and  learn  to  live  and  let  live. 

Second,  as  to  the  use  of  loans.  I  believe  the  cotton  loan  should 
be  continued  to  assist  producers  to  hold  their  cotton  and  permit 
them  to  sell  it  when  they  choose,  and  as  a  stop-loss  measure  in 
times  of  emergency.  But  I  have  already  shown  that  the  loan 
method  has  serious  drawbacks  as  a  means  of  boosting  the  price  of 
cotton.  For  price  improvement,  I  believe  other  methods,  which  I 
shall  suggest  in  a  moment,  are  clearly  preferable. 

Third,  as  to  conservation  of  the  soil  and  the  growing  of  home 
food  and  feed  crops.  The  A.  A.  A.  conservation  program  is  one 
of  the  most  constructive  measures  ever  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
South.  The  19  million  acres  in  the  nine  States  of  the  Southern 
Region  that  were  devoted  to  soil-conserving  uses  in  1937  bear  decisive 
witness  to  the  value  of  this  program. 

Likewise,  the  increase  in  acreage  of  home  food  and  feed  crops  being 
encouraged  under  the  A.  A.  A.  program  is  enormously  important  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  Southern  farm  families.  That 
increase  should  go  on. 

Fourth,  as  to  the  encouragement  of  greater  domestic  consump¬ 
tion  of  cotton.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  cotton  can  be  increased.  One  is  through  the 
development  of  new  uses  for  cotton.  The  other  is  through  ex¬ 
panding  cotton  consumption  for  uses  that  are  already  well 
established. 

In  finding  new  uses  for  cotton,  the  A.  A.  A.  is  doing  an  important 
work,  partly  through  supplying  cotton  and  cotton  materials  to  non¬ 
profit  organizations  carrying  on  experiments  and  demonstrations,  and 
partly  through  subsidizing  the  use  of  cotton  in  certain  specified  ways. 
I  have  referred  before  to  the  use  of  cotton  as  reinforcing  for  roads. 
Experiments  in  the  highway  field  are  still  going  on,  one  of  the  newest 
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being  the  use  of  cotton  fabric  to  prevent  the  movement  of  soil  on  the 
slopes  of  highway  cuts  or  fills.  Cotton  is  being  tried  as  a  principal 
material  in  the  construction  of  houses,  especially  for  roofs  and  side 
walls.  If  this  proves  to  be  successful,  a  vast  field  will  be  opened  up, 
for  housing  promises  to  be  one  of  the  Nation’s  most  important  indus¬ 
tries  during  the  next  few  years.  Another  important  use  for  cotton 
is  in  substitution  for  jute  in  cotton-bale  coverings.  Other  prospective 
uses  are  as  bags  for  wool,  for  protecting  fruit  while  drying,  as  linings 
for  irrigation  ditches  and  canals,  and  in  building  airplane  runways. 

Provision  has  also  been  made  in  the  new  Farm  Act  for  one  of  the 
four  new  regional  research  laboratories  to  be  established  somewhere 
in  the  South. 

The  chemurgic  movement  has  been  making  progress,  too.  But  not 
all  chemurgic  developments  are  in  the  direction  of  increased  use  of 
cotton.  One  new  process  was  patented  recently  by  the  great  chemical 
interests  sponsoring  the  chemurgic  movement  and  is  already  being 
used  on  a  big  scale  by  one  leading  tire-manufacturing  company. 
This  process  apparently  Will  mean  the  substitution  of  rayon  for  cot¬ 
ton  in  tire  manufacture.  Tire  manufacturing  has  been  one  of  the 
main  industrial  outlets  for  cotton,  furnishing  a  market  for  several 
hundred  thousand  bales  every  year.  Therefore  this  single  develop¬ 
ment  in  substituting  rayon  for  cotton  is  likely  to  reduce  the  market  for 
cotton  more  than  the  total  increase  resulting  from  all  the  new  outlets 
that  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Technical  changes  of  this  kind  can  not  be  prevented,  and  I  doubt 
if  we  would  want  to  prevent  them  if  we  could.  But  it  would  be  an 
ironic  thing  if  those  tire  manufacturers  who  are  displacing  cotton  with 
rayon  should  find  that  the  money  they  save  in  this  way  is  offset  by 
the  loss  of  tire  and  automobile  sales  in  the  South  through  the  de¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  of  cotton  producers.  Now  that  this  severe 
blow  is  being  dealt  to  Southern  agriculture,  I  hope  the  leaders  of  the 
automobile  and  chemical  industries  will  give  sympathetic  support  to 
the  farmers’  own  programs. 

The  second  method  of  expanding'  domestic  consumption  is  through 
the  increased  use  of  cotton  in  ways  that  are  long  established.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  return  of  business  prosperity  is  already 
helping  to  restore  cotton  consumption  to  some  extent.  If  all  the 
unemployed  were  at  work  and  the  national  income  were  raised  to  90 
or  100  billion  dollars,  domestic  cotton  consumption  would  probably 
be  much  higher  than  it  ever  has  been  before. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  millions  of  families  in  the  United 
States  who  are  doing  without  the  clothing,  bedding,  and  other 
household  goods  they  need,  simply  because  they  lack  the  money 
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to  buy  them.  The  existence  of  this  great  potential  market  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  filled  is  a  fact  of  vital  importance  to  the  cotton  farmer. 

That  paradox — great  warehouses  bursting  with  surplus  cotton  while ;  i 
thousands  of  textile  workers  are  without  jobs  and  millions  of  families  < 
are  getting  along  without  the  cotton  goods  they  need — that  paradox  is  i  1 
a  challenge  to  the  South  and  the  entire  Nation.  It  is  a  paradox  that  ; 
must  be  ended  if  the  cotton  industry  is  to  take  its  rightful  place  in  i 
the  Nation’s  economy. 

Ending  that  paradox,  I  believe,  is  the  solution  to  at  least  one  part  ;  I 
of  the  cotton  problem. 

At  the  present  time  the  Government  has  on  its  hands  about  7  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton  that  are  tied  up  under  loans.  Holding  this  cotton  | 
off  the  market  helps  the  price  today,  but  the  release  of  this  cotton 
might  lower  the  price  later  on.  If  ways  could  be  found  to  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  this  7  million  bales  into  use,  some  of  the  huge  weight  | 
which  is  crushing  the  cotton  industry  would  be  removed.  If,  in  addi-  | 
tion  to  the  usual  consumption,  a  few  million  of  these  bales,  for 
example,  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  next  year  or  18  months,  the  price 
of  cotton  would  be  strengthened.  In  addition,  we  could  relax  our  I 
acreage  adjustment  program  and  plant  more  nearly  a  normal  crop  of 
cotton. 

With  a  recognized  need  for  cotton  goods,  why  is  this  Government-  | 
held  cotton  not  put  to  use  ?  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the  cost  i 
of  processing  is,  on  the  average,  about  twice  the  value  of  the  raw  cot-  \ 
ton.  Only  a  fifth  of  the  cotton  retail  dollar  goes  to  the  farmer  for  , 
cotton.  Unless  a  definite  and  comprehensive  plan  for  getting  the  , 
cotton  into  use  is  worked  out,  and  the  necessary  funds  provided,  it 
simply  stays  idle  in  the  Nation’s  warehouses. 

If  consumption  of  American  cotton  is  to  be  subsidized,  the  subsi¬ 
dies  ought  to  be  applied  to  domestic  consumption  rather  than  exports. 
Back  in  the  20’s,  American  loans  to  foreign  countries  which  were 
never  paid  were  in  effect  generous  gifts  of  cotton  and  other  farm 
products  to  those  countries.  But  if  any  gifts  of  cotton  are  going  to 
be  made  under  the  present  administration,  our  own  people  ought  to 
come  first.  Why  not,  for  once,  give  our  own  consumers  and  our  own 
workers  a  break  ? 

This  whole  problem  of  getting  more  cotton  into  consumption  is  one 
that  President  Roosevelt  has  deeply  at  heart.  With  his  approval,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  setting  up  a  committee  to  develop  spe¬ 
cific  proposals  for  dealing  with  it.  The  problem  deserves  the  earnest 
attention  of  all  elements  of  the  cotton  and  textile  industry.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  one  of  the  first  steps  of  the  committee  might  very  well 
be  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  representatives  of  various  branches 
of  the  industry  to  find  ways  and  means  of  getting  more  cotton  used. 
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The  first  task  would  be  to  make  definite  estimates  of  the  amounts 
of  cotton  that  could  be  used  in  various  ways  that  would  constitute  a 
net  addition  to  the  consumption  now  brought  about  through  regular 
commercial  trade  channels — new  consumption  of  cotton  for  clothing, 
for  mattresses,  for  bedding,  for  house  insulation,  and  so  on.  Home¬ 
made  mattresses,  for  example,  may  offer  a  possibility.  In  addition  to 
distribution  of  cotton  goods  to  families  on  relief,  ways  should  be 
found  to  increase  consumption  of  cotton  goods  by  farmers  themselves. 
It  is  tragic,  but  it  is  true,  that  among  all  the  classes  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  the  use  of  cotton  goods  is  just  about  the  smallest  among 
those  people  who  produce  the  cotton.  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  change  that.  I  believe  that  to  aid  in  carrying  out  a  plan  for 
increased  consumption  through  relief  distribution,  textile  manufac¬ 
turers  and  labor  groups  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  to  keep  the 
processing  costs  moderate. 

I  do  not  know  what  each  group  in  the  entire  industry  may  be  able 
to  contribute  to  a  plan  of  this  sort  or  how  much  a  plan  of  this  kind 
would  cost.  But  I  do  know  that  funds  could  scarcely  be  used  in  any 
better  way.  Such  a  plan  would  bring  manifold  benefits — at  one  and 
the  same  time  it  would  help  the  cotton  farmers,  the  textile  workers, 
and  the  families  of  the  unemployed,  and  it  would  give  an  important 
stimulus  to  general  business  activity. 

There  is  one  other  way  in  which  some  of  the  Government-held 
cotton  could  be  utilized.  Perhaps  a  million  bales  could  be  definitely 
set  aside  as  an  insurance  reserve  for  starting  a  crop-insurance  pro¬ 
gram  for  cotton  similar  to  that  now  in  effect  for  wheat.  When  the 
cotton-insurance  program  gets  under  way — say  in  1939  or  1940 — 
premiums  could  be  paid  by  growers  in  the  cash  equivalent  of  cotton, 
and  then  in  poor  crop  years  they  could  receive  indemnities  in  the 
form  of  some  of  this  cotton  held  in  reserve.  Thus  the  insurance 
cotton  would  be  definitely  kept  off  the  market  until  a  short  crop 
brought  the  need  for  some  of  it  to  be  released. 

For  too  long  farming  has  been  the  only  business  not  covered  by 
insurance.  Let’s  make  farming  an  insurable  business  like  the  others. 

Fifth,  as  to  acreage  adjustment  and  marketing  quotas.  The 
desirable  acreage  for  cotton  will  continue  to  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  needs  for  soil  improvement,  the  size  of  the  carry-over,  and 
the  possible  outlets.  But  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  with 
conditions  as  they  exist,  cotton-acreage  adjustment  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial.  Also  you  as  growers  should  continue  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote,  as  you  did  last  winter,  on  whether  you  want  marketing  quotas 
on  cotton.  Through  these  measures  you  can  use  the  machinery  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Government  for  surplus  control  and  thus  can  safeguard 
yourselves  against  price  collapse. 
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I  feel  that  a  cotton  acreage  of  26  million  to  27  million  acres  year  in  i 
and  year  out  is  lower  than  we  would  like  to  see.  Once  we  get  our  < 
surplus  in  hand,  we  can  expand  cotton  acreage,  but  to  expand  in  the  I 
face  of  a  13  million  bale  carry-over  would  only  result  in  a  larger  i 
carry-over,  cheaper  cotton,  and  a  reduced  income. 

Sixth,  as  to  an  American  income  for  cotton.  With  such  a  large 
part  of  the  American  cotton  crop  being  sold  abroad,  you  have 
always  had  to  accept  as  your  price  whatever  is  the  price  in  the 
market  places  of  the  world.  But  through  the  parity  payments 
provided  for  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  you 
have  a  way  of  increasing  your  income  up  toward  parity  on  your 
normal  production.  Such  parity  of  income  really  would  amount  to 
more  than  you  can  even  hope  to  get  out  of  any  plan  which  gives  you  ! 
parity  only  on  that  portion  of  your  crop  consumed  in  this  country. 

An  important  part  of  the  cotton  problem  is  in  the  cities.  By  using 
the  powers  of  the  new  Act,  we  can  get  parity  income  as  soon  as  the  ] 
unemployed  are  put  to  work  at  good  wages  and  as  soon  as  the  world  1 
war  tension  lessens.  But  even  while  these  depression  breeders  are  con-  I 
tinuing  we  can  by  means  of  the  1938  A.  A.  A.  hold  cotton  income  (i 
closer  to  parity  than  in  any  other  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  income  from  your  crop  this  year,  with  Gov-  \ 
ernment  payments  figured  in,  will  be  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  above  j 
parity  on  the  domestically  consumed  portion.  But  you  know  and  I  4 
know  that  you  have  not  yet  attained  the  income  that  will  give  you  an  | 
American  standard  of  living. 

To  make  possible  an  American  standard  of  living  for  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  the  people  of  the  South  further  Government  payments  will  be 
necessary  in  the  future.  For  next  year,  cotton  farmers  will  have,  in  | 
addition  to  their  share  of  the  500  million  dollar  conservation  fund,  , 
their  share  of  the  212  million  dollars  recently  appropriated  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  parity  payments  on  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  rice. 
But  farmers  cannot  yet  be  certain  that  the  parity  principle  established 
by  Congress  will  be  maintained.  They  will  not  be  certain  until  some 
arrangement  is  made  whereby  the  commodity  bears  at  least  a  large 
part  of  the  cost  of  financing  its  own  program.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  a  continuing  source  of  revenue  be  assured.  For  this  purpose  a 
processing  tax  on  cotton  was  in  effect  for  2 y2  years. 

Through  the  tax-and-payment  system  farmers  can,  in  effect,  get 
part  of  their  price  directly  in  the  market  place  and  part  of  it  from 
consumers  indirectly  in  the  form  of  Government  payments.  That 
system  is  the  best  method  I  know  for  securing  an  American  income  for 
cotton.  That  system  has  been  tried  and  lias  been  proved  to  be  simple 
and  workable.  To  go  back  to  that  system  would  be  a  common-sense 
thing  to  do. 
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There  is  a  greater  need  today  that  ever  for  the  vital  spark  that 
has  carried  American  agriculture  through  the  past  4  years.  As 

we  look  upon  the  troubled  world  of  which  we  all  are  a  part,  we  realize 
that  the  future  will  bring  serious  problems — problems  that  will  call 
for  clear-eyed  courage  and  determination  to  keep  civilization  moving 
onward.  We  must  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  the  situation  which  war 
might  bring,  remembering  that  in  the  4  years  of  the  World  War 
cotton  exports  averaged  only  5 y2  million  bales,  remembering  that 
cotton  along  with  all  agriculture  was  caught  in  the  blowing  and  the 
bursting  of  the  war’s  inflationary  bubble. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  cotton  farmers,  the  wheat  farmers,  and 

the  other  farmers  are  still  paying  for  the  last  war — paying  for  lost 

foreign  markets  and  for  dislocations  which  after  two  decades  still 
© 

remain  unadjusted.  We  are  still  paying,  even  while  the  world  tries 
to  count  the  possible  costs  of  another  conflict.  gj 

The  farm  program  of  1938  was  made  necessary  by  war  and  the 
aftermath  of  war.  And  now  today  with  conditions  as  they  are  in 
the  world,  this  farm  program  has  become  more  vital  to  you  and  to 
the  wheat  and  corn  farmers  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  Now,  more 
than  before,  it  is  needed  to  assure  farmers  the  fair  share  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  which  they  must  have  for  better  living  standards  among 
farm  families. 

But  the  need  for  a  farm  program  does  not  in  itself  assure  farmers 
of  having  it.  Farmers  needed  a  national  farm  program  in  the  early 
20’s.  They  needed  it  in  the  inflationary  period  of  ’28  and  ’29,  and 
as  the  depression  deepened  they  needed  it  more  and  more.  But 
year  after  painful  year  went  by  before  that  dire  need  brought  forth 
a  program.  It  took  20  years  of  struggle  before  the  farmers  finally 
got  a  law  in  1933  that  was  based  on  the  principle  of  farm  equality. 

You  have  a  farm  program  based  on  farm  equality  now.  But  can 
you  keep  it  unless  you  are  willing  to  fight  for  it?  Today,  as  in 
1935,  when  the  processors  made  their  mass  attack  on  the  first  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  the  program  is  under  fire.  Now,  as  then, 
different  schemes  are  being  pushed  forward  as  substitutes  and  hailed 
by  interests  which  are  and  always  have  been  against  any  farm  pro¬ 
gram  of  any  kind.  These  interests  think  that  once  rid  of  the  present 
program  they  can  make  short  work  of  whatever  glittering  substitute 
is  used  to  knock  it  out. 

The  time  has  come  for  farmers  the  country  over  to  make  up  their 
minds  where  they  stand.  Without  their  farm  program  surpluses 
will  pile  up,  prices  will  be  ruined,  and  income  will  fall.  No  other 
program  that  I  know  of  would  give  cotton  farmers  or  other  farmers 
as  large  an  income  over  a  period  of  years. 
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Of  course,  we  do  not  want  the  farm  program  taken  away.  And 
to  guard  it  and  make  it  work  we  need  to  keep  the  never-say-die 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  South.  The  cotton  farmers,  the  wheat 
farmers,  the  corn  farmers,  and  all  the  other  farm  groups  need  to 
close  up  their  ranks.  United  action  gave  farmers  the  only  national 
farm  program  they  have  ever  had.  If  that  spirit  is  maintained,  if 
each  one  does  his  part,  the  farm  program  will  go  on. 
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